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A message from the 
president of United 


Presbyterian Women 


THREE TIMES in the upper room on the night 
of the last supper Jesus told His disciples 
that He wanted His followers to be together 
as one. He prayed, “‘Holy Father, keep 
through Thine own name those whom Thou 
hast given me, that they may be one, as we 
are one... Neither pray I for these alone 
but for them which shall believe in me 
through their word that they may be one 

that the world may believe that Thou 
hast sent me.’ Twice He gave His reason 
for wanting His followers to stay together. 
(JOHN 17: 11-23) 

We are grateful that God has blessed 
the efforts of Presbyterians who have been 
praying, planning and working that our 
two churches could be one, and as 1958 
ends, the merger is complete. 

Together in 1959 we shall seek His guid- 
ance, and when we pray that His will may 
be done we shall not pray as though this 
were an idealistic hope to be accomplished 
only by a miracle of God. We shall realize 
that our prayers will mean concrete action 
on the part of each one of us. 

Together may we follow as He leads— 
‘*that the world may believe.” 


(aha Nelli pen 


president 





COMMUNICATION is a concern near to the heart of 
God. The Word became flesh expresses the central 
faith of millions who believe that Jesus Christ was 
God’s way of communicating His loving concern 
for the world. 

Communication of this very good news is now, 
and always has been, the concern of the Christian 
Church. In the first century one believer encour- 
aged another, and then each spread the news to 
those outside the fellowship. Thus, the gospel was 
communicated from husband to wife, from mother 
to son, from servant to master...on...on... 
into the market place, across national lines, and 
into all the world. From the little “‘church that met 
in the house,’ which Paul writes about, there has 
grown a world-wide Church today where over 
700,000 million Christians share the same concern. 

This concern is the driving force in the purpose 
of UNITED PRESBYTERIAN WOMEN: fo proclaim the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ; to demonstrate His love in 
all areas of life; to declare our oneness with fellow 
Christians everywhere; and to grow in Christian 


faith and responsibility. 


In the hope that we may speak to each other and 
also speak to the world of some of the tangible 
experiences of the ideas expressed in this purpose, 
we launch this first issue of CONCERN, the maga- 
zine of United Presbyterian Women. 

CONCERN will become the ‘‘eye and the voice” 
whereby Christian women may communicate with 
one another. It will be the way we get acquainted, 
share personal news, understand the burden on the 
heart of another woman. CONCERN will be the place 
we ‘“‘speak our minds’’—even if we know all will 
not agree. Through these pages will walk people— 
some of whom are recognized easily by news 
worthy records which they have already made in 
the life of the Church; others of whom we have 
never heard but whose contribution we now see in 
the things that matter in the Kingdom of God. 

CONCERN will help bear the responsibility which 
women have undertaken through the Church. 
CONCERN will never let us forget that we exist in 
order to make a difference in the world. Our or- 
ganization came into being in order that our 
Church might go a “‘second mile” in caring for 
some of the problems of the sick, the illiterate, the 
homeless, the scholar, the child, and to seek for 
constructive solutions to great questions of poverty, 
of human degradation, of false religions. 
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this 1s 
our 
Concern 


by Margaret Shannon 


Recently elected Associate General 
Secretary, Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations 


It is said that the differences in standard of living 
cause more disunity in the Church around the 
world than differences in theology. It is said that 
the belittling of men of different races causes more 
dissension than tanks and bombs. It is said that it 
will be the laity rather than the clergy or missionary 
who can save the world. It is said that the Christian 
gospel proclaims hope for all people and the full 
release of their varied gifts and latent spirit. If these 
be true statements, then all of us should ever seek 
to know more and more the needs of our world 
and the Christian forces to meet these needs. 

CONCERN rejoices that any member of the small- 
est society in the smallest Church can take her share 
in meeting the greatest problems in the world. 

CONCERN will show us the trends of the times 
and what we can do about them. If we understand 
why more trained leadership is the Church’s real 
need, there will follow a greater scholarship pro- 
gram through the three program agencies, and the 
special opportunity for an extra scholarship effort 
for leaders in our 46 church-related colleges next 
year. Iftension among the masses in underdeveloped 
areas is understood, then the long range ventures 
of United Presbyterian Women to undergird a 
program for the whole of life in the villages of 
India, Pakistan, and Egypt will have meaning. If 
we see the children of American Indians as part of 
our family, then the Thank Offering object for 
Sage Memorial Hospital in Arizona is a way to 
help out. If we really feel the vigor of the young 
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churches coming into their own as full partners in 
Christian mission, then the celebration with the 
Presbyterian Church in Brazil has life-giving 
power. In this time when people speak of ‘‘political 
crisis” and ‘“‘social upheaval’? and ‘‘revolution”’ 
as if they were part of daily life, let us gain in- 
creasing perception by reading CONCERN. 

CONCERN will be a channel through which the 
life of our organization can flow. Let us face the 
fact that we are merging the women’s work of two 
churches and we need to get acquainted with each 
other. Let us face the fact that we are a big or- 
ganization—growing in number every month. Yet 
we are as weak as the understanding within our 
smallest society. Therefore, we must have a channel 
to the heart of each group. 

Let us face the fact of the changing times in 
which we live. More and more women are carrying 
jobs in the work-a-day world. This will cause ad- 
justments in the program of the Church for women. 
Women may not have the same free hours as 
formerly for meetings, but they do have the same 
obligations to carry Christian responsibilities; they 
are in places of witness they were not in before; 
and they have sources of income they did not have 
before and may be able to see the problems of the 
world in a different light. 

No series of pamphlets, no handbook, no one 
presbyterial meeting, no series of mimeographed 
letters offer the ‘‘once-for-all’’ guidance to our 
organization. Who would want it that way? Our 
household tool for United Presbyterian Women 
must have “‘give and take,” must be pliable, must 
express the real spirit of an organization full of 
human beings with all their frailties and with all 
their possibilities and with all their desires to help 
each other grow and give. 

This is our CONCERN. This magazine reflects 
what we, as individuals, need and what we know is 
the need of our organization. Too many program 
chairmen and world service chairmen have met 
apathy within their organizations. This is because 
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the persons who come to meetings have no back- 
ground in the subject to find interest in the pro- 
gram, let alone contribute to it. Although there will 
be no formal programs (these can best be created 
with the help of the Program Guide) these pages 
will contain articles with background on each pro- 
gram subject and on the various projects which 
will challenge the united giving of women. 

As a matter of fact, CONCERN is concerned with 
you. In reading its pages, daily work will have a 
new rhythm as you see it as part of the work of 
God on earth. Friendships will grow—as you take 
more interest in people from all over the world. 
The fact you’ve never met them personally will not 
matter, for you will know the kind of things they 
live and pray for. These pages will be the kind 
your family will enjoy, too, and we want them in- 
volved with your greater family in the Church. 
Problems which seemed so big in your newspaper 
and those which perhaps went unnoticed before 
will not leave you frustrated, for you will find 
strengtliin the united efforts of your fellow Christ- 
ian women. 

No better summary could be given to the pur- 
pose of this magazine than the definition in one of 
the new dictionaries of the word Concern. Read it 
slowly, and apply it to the Christian fellowship, to 
Christian stewardship, to Christian mission, to 
Christian awareness of the Word and the world! 


Concern: (defined) 

to perceive, have regard for, to sift, mix (as in a 
sieve), hence perceive, comprehend; 

to have relation to or bear on; be of interest or 
importance to, as “‘this concerns us all’; 

to involve or interest, to cause to feel uneasy or 
anxious; a matter of interest or importance to one; 
that which relates to or affects one; affairs, matter; 
business interest in or regard for a person... or 
thing... 


So may we perceive and comprehend His will 
... $0 may we hear His gospel from many lives 
and mix it into one calling; so may we involve 
ourselves in any cause in which we know our Lord 
is suffering, and interest ourselves in every one for 
whom He died; so may we be confronted with 
matters of importance in the Kingdom of God and 
the laborers who share His loving kindness, and 
may God’s grace and peace of God rest on our 
concerns and those of His people everywhere. 
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1 Suzanne Duflo Saint Cloud, France 


THREE MONTHS amongst you all; Friends of the 
United States, what does it mean to a French 
woman? A Christian whose wish was to come 
towards ou without any pre-conceived idea but 
with tl y of discovering through you the real 
treasu:e f the Christian communities faithful 
to our Lord! 

I must speak from what I know and see in 
France, this old continent so close to yours and 
yet so far away. 

It is surprising to a French woman belonging 
to a minority church in a catholic or non-christian 
world, to discover a protestant church for the 
masses, On a continent where the majority of 
people participate in the life of a Christian com- 
munity. Your problems of evangelization and 
testimony are different from ours. Evangelization 
to you, means missionary action overseas or to 
some precise point in the United States. When I 
speak of evangelization, my thoughts go firstly to 
my next door neighbors, to the people in my own 
street or district, all the people that I cannot 
easily contact except for superficial reasons. 

Your talents for organization impressed me in 
New York as well as in the smallest parish of 
Minnesota. All of you work together to serve a 
cause carried forward at the cost of your heaviest 
sacrifices, from your own free will. And each of 
you is willing to be just a humble cog in a vast 
program... This mighty organization is foreign 
to the individualist French temperament and in 
this area, I learned much from you. 

Y our unified program of biblical studies, which 
brought a group of 700,000 Presbyterian women 
to Purdue, proves your cohesion, your discipline, 
your democratic spirit, and impressed the in- 
dividualist that | am, as an undoubted success! 

I was surprised by the social aspect of your 
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reflections of 
suzannes on visits 


2 Suzanne Tjega Cameroun, W. Africa 


I MARVELED at many things in America. 

(1) The spirit of worship: 1 marveled at the way 
people sit in church reverently and listen to the 
one who is speaking. When women put on a play, 
there is no shouting, no laughing. When the choir 
enters, they walk slowly and-reverently, not as 
though they were dancing, but in a spirit of wor- 
ship. No wonder the church in America is strong, 
because it really listens to the Words of God. 

(2) The giving of lay people: Women and men 
in the churches of America give of themselves to 
the work of God without asking for pay. In my 
country, many lay people when asked to work 
say, “‘Am [a pastor?” 

(3) I marveled at the way children worship with 
their money and time in meetings, taking up col- 
lection, and standing up to pray just like older 
people. No wonder one sees many young people 
active in Christ’s work; they learn that as child- 
ren. 

(4) The way women share and pass on to others 
the position of president, without jealousy or ill- 
feeling. 

(5) The women’s programs: I was impressed by 
the way the women are truly led and taught by 
the Spirit, and the way they have organized their 
work . . . at the training given to leaders, so they 
know how to teach women of their churches. 


Two overseas delegates 
to Purdue evaluate 
our Christian 
thinking and practice 
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me; Suzanne Duflo 


parochial or feminine meetings. I refer to those 
charming gatherings which I had the opportunity 
to attend in the basement of your churches. They 
are in striking contrast to those more hasty meet- 
ings we have in France (women here are so over- 
strained by work). Here, we gather, mostly for 
the purpose of discussing points of view, in 
groups of the same age or interests, and not so 
much for friendship sake. 

Y our main preoccupation is, I believe, to gather 
as many women as possible into an efficient 
group serving society and church. Our aim is 
more ‘‘personalist,”” more centered on the per- 
sonal conversion. Each one of our own groups 
establishes a program in accordance with the 
needs and questions of its members, sometimes 
at the expense of a deeper national unity. 

At the national level, the cooperation of men 
and women in your churches seems to be much 
more effective than ours. (I am thinking of the 
important feminine participation in your various 
national boards). In France cooperation would 
perhaps be more efficient at the level of the 
parochial life. There church services and groups 
are generally mixed. Feminine groups offer 
spiritual information and help women to find 
their place in this Latin Occident. Here women 
are more dependent on men than in your young 
country where the difference in the sexes is con- 
sidered less. 

Lastly the cooperation of your various churches 
appeared to me wonderfully promising. Yet it 
would only be honest to say that the diversity in 
the denominations of your churches is surprising 
for they seem to differ so slightly. But thanks to 


the various services of the National Council of 
Churches, thanks also to your meetings of 


church women, ideas are exchanged, friendships 
are born, a certain unity in the general service is 
found. In time there will be fulfilled in the 
U.S.A., as well as in the rest of the world, real 
unity of the church, body of Jesus Christ, the aim 
of our efforts and our prayers. 


Two Suzanne Tega 


(6) J marveled at the generosity of the women 
of America. They invited us women from many 
races and tribes to visit them; gave much money 
toward our trip and for food and clothes and 
medicine. We would never find that sort of love 
and kindness among heathen people; truly it is 
only found in those who imitate Christ, our 
Saviour. 

(7) I was especially impressed by the American 


family. When a child has misbehaved, his parents 


correct him gently, they don’t scold him before 
others or make him feel ashamed. American par- 
ents really listen to a child, respect and praise 
him. Even tiny American chiidren can ask and 
answer questions as I saw them do on television. 

(8) The cleanliness of American people greatly 
impressed me. My husband says he is thankful I 
went on this trip. It has taught me many new and 
better ways of doing things. 

(9) The way American people work with their 
hands and teach their children to do that. In my 
country the children and young people make fun 
of manual work, and only respect book-learning. 


Even though I marveled at many things, there 
were some little things which bothered me. 


(1) Some people asked me condescending ques- 
tions. “‘Did you wear this dress because you are 
the wife of a pastor? Did you begin to wear it 
only when vou got to New York? 

(2) Along the highways, I saw some good 
words ... “‘Christ is Lord of America.’’ Some- 
times you see that Christ is truly Lord, but other 
times you notice that Knowledge and Pride in 
Knowledge are made supreme. 

(3) How do people in the towns get to know 
each other in America? All the doors were closed, 
even though people were in the houses. In my 
country when a person is home, the door is open 
to show that people are welcome. 

America taught me many real things and 
helped my heart in many more ways than it hurt 
me. The women of America who loved me and 
really helped me were more than I can count. 
Those who made fun of me were few. I know 
that my habits as one who comes from a country 
which is still backward may have hurt other 
people, and I ask their forgiveness in Christ. 
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In a rural setting fifteen miles out 
of Hong-Kong, looking toward a 
mountain beyond which lies Com- 
munist China, seventy women met 
November 15-30, 1958 in the first 
all-Asian conference of church 
women. 


For months before, women’s 
groups had been studying the 


problems of Asia. Their conclu- 
sions were sent to Margaretha 
(Mrs. John) Lie, Indonesia, and 
the committee built the program 
around their findings. 

Seminars on women’s work 
were led by Felicia Sunderlal, Sec- 
retary for Women’s Work of the 
United Church of Christ in India; 
Carmen Atienza, District Vice- 
president of the national women’s 
organization of the Philippines; 
and Channuan Suriakyam, presi- 
dent of the national women’s or- 
ganization of Thailand. 

Rev. Tamaki Uemura, of Japan 
led the morning meditation. Mar- 
garet Shannon, Associate Secre- 
tary for Ecumenical Relations, 
was there to lead in study of the 
Acts, and to learn of those chap- 
ters of Acts now being written in 
Asia by women. 

An early issue of CONCERN 
will carry the full story of the 
conference. 


“Doing a top job!” is the enthu- 
siastic word about Edith Brook- 
miller, which came in the middle 
of her two-week swing around 
Venezuela, visiting women’s soci- 
eties to share with them ways in 
which women may better serve 
the Church. 

Miss Brookmiller’s seminars on 
women’s work were the initial 
step in a three-month leadership 
training plan. Later Dona Maria 
de Sanchez-Lopez of Guatemala 
will follow with another series of 
seminars. 

Miss Brookmiller is the East 
Central Area Secretary for Wom- 
en’s Work for the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, and was borrowed 
by the Commission on Ecumeni- 
cal Mission and Relations for this 
important assignment. 

Miss Brookmiller’s story of her 
experience of work and fellow- 
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ship with Venezuelan women will 


appear in an early issue of 
CONCERN. 
Missionary Arrivals . . . The fol- 


lowing is a list of missionaries and 
fraternal workers who arrived in 
the United States on furlough dur- 
ing the months of October and 
November, 1958. If you wish to 
contact any of them, please do so 
through your Area Commission 
Representative. 

From Colombia: The Rev. and 
Mrs. Lorentz D. Emery; Mrs. Wil- 
liam G. MacLean 

Guatemala: The Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Ainley 

India: Miss Muriel Keller 

Korea: Dr. and Mrs. Archibald 
Campbell 

Pakistan: Miss Gail Asel; Miss 
Anita H. Gregson; Dr. and Mrs. 
Randolph C. Sailer; Miss Helen 
K. Taylor; Miss Vivian L. Trimble 
West Africa: Mr. and Mrs. Carl- 
ton Smith 


Ground was broken last May for 
the new residence hall for women 
at Maryville College, Maryville, 
Tennessee, and will be in use this 
year. 

Participating in the ceremony, 
in addition to Dr. Ralph W. Lloyd, 
President of Maryville College, 
were Mrs. D. W. Proffitt, member 
of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, and Dr. Mildred Roe, head 
of the women’s work staff of the 
Board. 

Dr. Lloyd, presiding, spoke of 
the long-range plans for “a radi- 
cal dormitory improvement pro- 
gram,” made necessary by the age 
of present buildings and the fact 
that three-fourths of Maryville’s 
students live in dormitories. In- 
cluding rehabilitation of present 
buildings and new buildings, the 
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program authorized to date will 
cost $600,000. 

“The special gift of $77,488 
from Presbyterian Women’s Op- 
portunity designations in 1954,” 
said Dr. Lloyd, “was the largest 
of all contributions received, and 
brought the fund to a level which 
made it possible to build.” 


The Mark of the Hawk contin- 
ues to be a film for all Christen- 
dom. Don’t miss it at your local 
theatre. It has been receiving fa- 
vorable accord from top critics 
everywhere since its opening run 
in New York in March 1958. Its 
message is still timely and urgent. 
The New York Herald Tribune 
calls it “A mature and honest por- 
trait of Africa today ... has the 
courage of sincerity. . .” Christian 
Science Monitor comments “un- 
pretentious appealing 

idealistic. Detroit Times “a 
dramatic plea for brotherhood. . .” 
The International Journal of 
Christian Education “You owe it 
to yourself and your community 
to see The Mark of the Hawk.” 


A letter of encouragement and 
support sent to the ministers of 
Little Rock, Arkansas, brought 
this reply: 

“Thank you for your encour- 
aging message. Many of the min- 
isters in Little Rock and through- 
out Arkansas are under severe 
pressure both from within and 
without their churches because of 
their stand on integration in edu- 
cation. We are so glad to be as- 
sured of your deep interest and 
prayers. 

Very sincerely yours, 
DUNBAR OGDEN, JR. 
Central Presbyterian Church 
Little Rock, Arkansas” 
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a young negro 
woman. loses 
her prejudice 


by Mrs. Madeline W. Murphy 


Graduate of Temple University and 
officer of the Cherry Hill Community Church 
(Presbyterian), Baltimore 


I AM VERY HAppPy that I took advantage of an 
opportunity to attend Wilson Training School 
last summer. It enabled me to meet many white 
women, and to discover that although they were 
sincere in their curiosity and concern about Ne- 
groes, they were totally unaware of the heritage 
of the Negro, and his contribution to the devel- 
opment of our country. Likewise, they were un- 
aware that Negro publications—books, periodi- 
cals—could give them a clearer and truer picture 
of what Negroes were achieving today in science, 
education, business, medicine, engineering and 
art. 

It showed me that these Christian white wom- 
en were trying to resolve this problem, and to get 
others to share it, without really basing their 
opinions upon facts. Never having talked frankly 
with Negroes they apparently were willing to ac- 
cept stereotyped characters like those on televi- 
sion on which to base their opinions. 

The course of study at Wilson was an easy 
task for me because our Director of Christian 
Education had constantly provided me with the 
latest information on the Faith and Life Cur- 
riculum. 

More profound, however, was the spiritual 
healing that I received at Wilson. Bearing the 
scars of years of prejudice, learning to conceal 
the resentment toward white Christians under a 
shield of suspicion, I was totally unprepared for 
the change that a Christian atmosphere (that 
Wilson certainly exuded) could evoke! Because 
of this climate, I could talk about the race prob- 
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lem without fear, shame, rancor, or hate—for 
the first time in my life. 

The morning this great re-birth occurred was 
when our class was shown The Broken Mask—a 
film that deals with the race problem in all its 
ramifications. I could feel the tenseness of my 
classmates as they seemed to re-live with me the 
embarrassment and the torment of prejudice, for I 
was the only Negro in the class. It was during our 
discussion period that I asked to make a state- 
ment and I offered to become a resource person. 

At first, I felt like a human “guinea pig,” but 
as I spoke about my people, about our heritage, 
about our background, I felt as if God gave me a 
voice, gave me courage to answer any question 
put to me—whether it was hurtful or embarrass- 
ing made no difference. This was the hour of 
truth; this was the hour of true communication 
and the beginning of understanding. In this mo- 
ment, God had helped me rid myself of the chip 
I had on my shoulder, the hate I had in my heart 
and He engulfed me with a love and a patience 
that is beyond all explanations. 

As a result of acting »s a resource person, I 
made appointments with women who had ques- 
tions and curiosities about Negroes. All of them 
wanted to do something about our problem. 
Their concern over this problem to me was over- 
whelming. This opportunity to speak out helped 
me to show them that it wasn’t enough to be 
sorry for us, to be tolerant, to hide behind the 
welcome shield of “I didn’t know,” but that it 
was attendant upon them to seek out bigotry in 
their communities—to speak out against it, and 
to fight positively to wipe it out. 

As we spoke frankly to each other, fellowship 
became sincere. They were eager to find out 
more about us. Alas, time was so short! We sang 
in the lounge every night, and on Friday we 
formed a fellowship circle and prayed together. 
This spontaneous reaction of Christian women I 
shall remember forever, especially when preju- 
dice rears its ugly head. ; 

When I returned to my church, I had become 
a whole person, free of the myths that I had be- 
lieved about white Christian women—knowing 
now that we all are fundamentally the same; 
knowing that they knew it too; and knowing that 
in God’s work there is not room for “justified 
prejudice” on either side! 
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ON AUGUST 26, 1958, whistles blew..... festive 
crowds roamed the streets, bells rang and many 
bowed their heads. Alaska had voted “Yes” for 
statehood. 

At 2:30 a.m. the sign-off at Sheldon Jackson 
Junior College radio station closed this exciting 
step forward in modern democracy with the 
hymn Now the Day is Over. I thought, “The 
day is just beginning.” 

What will statehood mean in Alaska? What 
will this new move in democracy bring to the 
church? Are we ready? 

Certainly, if the church has greater problems 
under statehood, it will be because we, as church- 
men, have asked for them. We have sought 
statehood with all of our might. Robert Atwood, 
editor of the Anchorage TIMEs, and an elder in 
Frank Walkup’s First Presbyterian congregation 
at Anchorage, has been chairman of the State- 
hood Committee since its inception by the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature. Former Governor Heintzle- 
man has given unprecedented time to the gain- 
ing of statehood and to economic development. 
Governor Heintzleman can be found on Sunday 
morning in his pew at Northern Light Presby- 
terian in Juneau, listening to pastor Malcolm 
Sweet. Others have supplied facts and material 
on statehood at congressional hearings. 

Five Alaskan leaders of the United Presbyter- 
ian family were members of the Constitutional 
Convention. Because of action taken by the pres- 
byteries of Yukon and Alaska, our church Gen- 
eral Assembly petitioned the Senate to take the 
action that would insure our admission into the 
sisterhood of states. 

Now that we have statehood, we can expect a 
vast expansion. The Department of Interior is 
receiving 2,000 inquiries a week on this area. 
New funds are being unlocked for the future. 
Millions will be available for road construction, 
land survey, mineral and oil exploration. The 
timber resources will be unlocked for pulp. 
Seventy percent of the funds from the Pribilof 
seal herds will aid in financing the state’s fish and 
wild-life management. Receipts in the millions 
will come in from oil and mineral leases. The 
state will select 103,350,000 acres of valuable 
land and receive five per cent of the proceeds of 
the sale of public lands to aid the school system. 

Expansion of population and industry will 
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alaska’s 
statehood 
brings problems 


and opportunities 


to the church 


place: accelerated. demands upon the church. Al- 
ready the United Presbyterian Church serves the 
strategic nerve centers of the new state. How- 
ever, more churches will be needed, more trained 
personnel, and additional facilities. Centers such 
as Big Delta, College, Woodland Park in Spen- 
ard, Eastchester in Anchorage, will be hard 
pressed as the military develops and new per- 
sonnel settles in the urban areas of Fairbanks 
and Anchorage. Big Delta, 100 miles from Fair- 
banks, is a strategic cold weather test station. In 
this isolated spot the United Presbyterian Com- 
munity House, under the direction of the Rev. 
Neil E. Munro, Jr., ‘will continue to rally a sep- 
arated community to one spot for play and wor- 
ship. The little chapel will become a haven to 
those who have been torn away from more 
friendly physical environments. Further down the 
Alaska Highway at Tok Junction another church 
messenger will move out to help as the mobile 
ministry serves people in road camps, pumping 
stations and at isolated homes along the road. 
Statehood will bring new problems for the 
Indian and Eskimo populations of Alaska. These 
are deep concerns of the church and the state. 
The small villages need help in administering 
local government, police measures and fire con- 
trols. Under the new state, many new boroughs 
will be established. These local units of govern- 


by Dr. R. Rolland Armstrong 


President, Sheldon Jackson 
Junior College, Sitka, Alaska 











rejoicing Ellen Lang, Sitka, and Barbara Lewis, Mt. 


ment will cover large geographic areas. Each in- 
corporated borough will have a General Assem- 
bly. This group will plan and work actively for 
every unit of government within its confines. 

Sheldon Jackson Junior College through the 
years has taught many of the native people the 
principles of self-determination and government. 
This trained leadership helped in the organiza- 
tion of the Alaska Native Brotherhood, the first 
organized voice of the Indian people of south- 
eastern Alaska. Today attendance at a Brother- 
hood meeting shows that they are better organ- 
ized and disciplined in their procedures than 
many large government assemblies. This disci- 
pline of parliamentary procedure must get down 
into the local units and bring about order in the 
chaotic situations of villages. 

Alaska will not become another Nevada. Ter- 
rific pressures will come from the entire Christian 
family to keep it morally level. Eskimos and In- 
dians will demand strong laws in moral spheres. 
The new Alaska Council of Churches will seek 
public support for intelligent liquor legislation. 
It will take vigilant and concerted action to hold 
back those who have unlimited funds for liquor 
and gambling. The church has anticipated these 
forces and has called upon Social Education and 
Action Secretary, Clifford Earle, to come to the 
new state and lead in area Ciscussions on our best 


approach to these important issues. 
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A happy Rolland Armstrong points out the new 49th state to 
PP & P : 
Edgecomb. 


Statehood was brought in with the ring- 
ing of the old school bell. William Bul- 
lick, assistant engineer at Sheldon Jackson, 
is the one rejoicing over the new state. 





























hi : ‘ 
R. Rolland Armstrong relays the 
news of Senate action to John Borbridge, 
of the college staff, and Shirley Wooten, 
Haines House staff. 


Within the next 25 years the United Presby- 
terian Church in Alaska must expand and it will! 
The presbyteries have already asked for another 
plane. It may be necessary to add a third “‘float- 
ing church.” ESEW Radio station manager, Herb 
Wells, knows that he will have to secure more 
power. Many feel that another station should be 
established in the interior. Chapels and churches 
will be needed in towns still unfounded that will 
spring up around our cities. As the hills become 
spotted with new settlements reaching out to 
capture our natural resources, the church must 
be ready to cope with these transitional times. 

Already modern pioneering missions in the 
49th state of the union present a vast and excit- 
ing story. 

“Here comes the missionary plane.” A small 
lad clad in a fur hooded parka races over the 
tundra to tell the family it will soon be time for 
church. The plane circles and drops down to the 
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mirrorlike surface of the inland Arctic lake. The 
missionary from Barrow steps out on to the pon- 
toon and begins to unload the supplies he has 
been asked to order for his church families. 

“Hi there, Preacher,” says a Presbyterian elder 
as he swings out of a modern diesel locomotive 
to greet the parson unloading his projector from 
the caboose of an adjoining freight train. This 
pastor serves trainmen, coal miners and con- 
struction workers along the Alaskan Railroad. 

“I want to see the Anna Jackman when she 
comes to port.” You hear this all over south- 
eastern Alaska as people thrill to the church’s 


latest step in modern transportation. Along with . 


a sister mission ship, the’ Princeton Hall, the 
Anna Jackman cut a white line through the blue 
inland waters of the panhandle to take vacation 
Bible school and church services to the isolated 
logging camps and canneries of this vast and 
beautiful area. 

Isabel Miller, Christian social case worker, 
helps the church in Southeastern Alaska. She 
keeps William Wiley, director of the well-known 
Haines House, informed of young people who 
need special help and care. The 40 young people 
of this home and the 160 Sheldon Jackson young 
people benefit from her trained skills as she 
guides the staffs in their decisions concerning re- 
ferrals from her department. 

Another evidence of the church’s interest in 
the lives of young people is the appointment of 
the Reverend Paul Moser of Ketchikan to the 
Board of Juvenile Institutions and your writer’s 
reappointment as chairman of the Commission 
of Children and Youth. 

At Sheldon Jackson Junior College, in Sitka, 
we are on the verge of a great and important ex- 
pansion of our program. Opportunity Giving of 
a few years ago has made possible our first col- 
lege dormitory. Opportunity Gifts of another 
year have provided office machines, beds, dress- 
ers and much other necessary equipment for 
older dormitories and classroom work. The en- 
rollment in 1958-59 indicates that there will be 
a big jump in the numbers enrolling in the next 
five years. As this program develops, the busi- 
ness department, home economics, and other 
areas will grow. Into this picture will come the 
added emphasis of Christian Education. The 
Christian Education committee with the Rev- 
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erend Austin Van Pelt is emerging as the strong 
and vital influence on campus. Graduates of 
Sheldon Jackson will continue to provide Chris- 
tian leadership for our newest state. 

The new Alaska Constitution speaks in a dra- 
matic way the Godly philosophy of the church 
and of Alaskans as they face Statehood . . . 


“We the people of Alaska, grateful to God and 
to those who founded our Nation and pioneered 
this great land, in order to secure and transmit 
to succeeding generations our heritage of politi- 
cal, civil, and religious liberty within the Union 
of States, do ordain and establish this constitution 
for the State of Alaska.” 

PREAMBLE, CONSTITUTION OF THE 
STATE OF ALASKA 


world alliance 


SEVENTY-THREE Churches of the World Alliance 
of Reformed Churches are discussing The Ser- 
vant Lord and His Servant People, a study in 
preparation for the meeting of the General Coun- 
cil of the Alliance July 27 to August 6, 1959, in 
Brazil. (This is the study referred to in Article 
IV, Section 6, of the Charter for Christian Ac- 
tion. A study guide is available in Presbyterian 
Distribution Service centers, 15¢.) 

For the first time since the World Presbyterian 
Alliance was founded in 1874, women will be 
full delegates. The Department of Women’s 
Work, created at the last General Council held 
in Princeton, New Jersey, in 1954, has been 
formed to study ways in which women may more 
effectively serve their Church, and to foster a 
closer fellowship among women in the Reformed 
Churches of the world. Nearly all of the member 
churches, including most of the 45 million Chris- 
tians of the Reformed and Presbyterian family, 
are represented in one Department of Women’s 
Work. 

The meeting will be held on the campus of the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Campinas, 
State of Sao Paulo, Brazil. Many of the delegates 
will remain to share in the celebration of the 
centenary of The Presbyterian Church in Brazil 
which immediately follows. 


1] 











Inquiry and Proclamation, the re- 
port of the 1958 National Meet- 
ing, is now in PDS centers—209 
pages, 75¢. 

Every one of the addresses and 


programs which stirred 5,000 
women at Purdue (reproduced al- 
most verbatim in the report) is a 
“program resource” which can 
greatly enrich not only the month- 
ly program meeting and the study 
meeting, but the total program 
during the next three years. 

For example, the address of 
Dr. Shaull is rich resource for 
Program VIII in New Occasions 
—New Duties, Mrs. Hedgeman 
for Program V. Dr. Bliss is ex- 
actly to the point of Program IX, 
speaks also to certain articles and 
sections of the Charter for Chris- 
tian Action (as do all the address- 
es), and has something to say to 
every executive committee, officer 
and member of any organization. 
The Bible panels can strengthen 
the Bible study—and add to Pro- 
gram I—and help the Spiritual 
Life secretary. Every address or 
panel or symposium could be 
cross-referenced in the same way. 
Surely each women’s organization 
will want at least one copy for 
its program resource library. 

Who else is buying Inquiry and 
Proclamation? Of course, women 
who were at Purdue. Naturally, 
women who wanted to go and 
couldn’t (these alone should ac- 
count for 10,000 copies). Every 
woman who wants to know the 
direction the Church is facing, 
what the Church is doing, where 
her part in it all lies. 

The edition is limited and will 
not be reprinted. Wise women 
will order (or have ordered) 
early. 





Program covers for spring presby- 
terial meetings are now in PDS. 
Price, 2c each, $1.75 per hundred. 
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Topay, the oldest magazine for 
daily devotions, becomes a new 
magazine this month (January 
1959). Although still adaptable to 
individual worship, it has been 
changed to meet the need for daily 
family worship. 

The new Topay is about the 
size of Reader’s Digest, with 64 
pages. It will be issued bi-monthly. 

Single subscriptions are $1.00 
per year. Unfulfilled subscriptions 
for the old Tovay will be honored 
by providing one issue of the new 
Topay for each two of the old. 

Send subscriptions and inquir- 
ies to Topay, 425 Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


National Meeting actions clarified: 

The Guild of Intercessors. This 
term will no longer be used, and 
it is recommended that women 
house-bound for any reason be 
included in the circle or society 
membership rather than in a sep- 
arate circle or group. However, 
no society needs to change its 
present plan if it is accomplishing 
the purpose of making these wom- 
en feel an active part of the fel- 
lowship. 

Local Church Service. It is not 
mandatory that any society set 
up such a standing committee; 
the words of the action are: 
“When the size and scope of the 
work make it advisable . . .” they 
may establish a committee. 

Synodical Reorganization. In 
the words of the action itself, the 
outline is “suggested for consid- 
eration.” It is not a planned step 
toward eliminating synodical (as 
some have thought). The hope is 
that synodicals will study and 
evaluate the purpose of a synodi- 
cal and how best to fulfill that 
purpose: also that presbyterials 
will study and make recommenda- 
tions as to how the synodical may 
best be of help to them. 


World Family, a new mission 
magazine for children from 6 to 
12, makes its debut this month 
(January). Stories and _ photo- 
graphs acquaint boys and girls 
with the mission of their church 
around the world. 

World Family unites Junior 
Missionary Magazine and Mis- 
sionary Mail. It is published nine 
times a year, from September to 
May, and costs 15 cents a copy, 
$1.00 a year. Club rates—S or 
more copies to one address—75 
cents for each yearly subscription. 


First Friday in Lent, February 13, 
will find women in 144 countries 
united in the seventy-third observ- 
ance of the World Day of Prayer. 

A packet which includes the 
service of prayer, a Guide for 
World Day of Prayer Commit- 
tees, a children’s prayer service, 
poster, order blank, and other 
materials, can be obtained from 
Presbyterian Distribution Service 
Centers at 50¢ each. 


Note: General Assembly pro- 
nouncements can be supplied only 
in the July 1958 issue of Social 
Progress, at 15¢ for single copies, 
6¢ in quantities of 25 or more. 
There are no free copies available. 


A Manual on Organization, suc- 
cessor to the Handbook, will be 
out sometime in January. The 
price is 25¢. Please note: If you 
have already placed an order for 
the Handbook and sent 50¢ in 
payment, PDS will send the Man- 
ual on Organization and hold to 
your credit the 25¢ balance. In 
April they will send you the new 
Program resource booklet which 
will also sell for 25¢. This will 
make life easier for the over- 
worked staff of PDS, and save you 
the trouble of placing an order for 
this valuable new tool of the pro- 
gram department. 


Monthly offering envelopes are in- 
correctly listed in Planning, 59. 
Correct price is 15¢ a set of 12. 
Planning, 59 outlines basic plans 
for the year’s program, with sug- 
gested ways for officers to carry 
them out. PDS, 10c. 
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by Whang Kyung (Evelyn) Koh, Ph.D. 


President-elect of the new college and 
visiting professor in sociology at Ewah 
University, Seoul, Korea 


“A dream is a wish your heart makes,” so runs 
a song. While my wish for a Christian women’s 
college is still in the making, I can stretch it to 
its ultimate and hope to fashion it accordingly as 
time goes on. Like a Korean youth who at the 
age of 20 dreams of being a member of the Gov- 
ernment’s cabinet, who at the age of 30 scales his 
ambition down to being Governor of his prov- 
ince, and at the age of 40 feels thankful if he can 
serve as a County Chief knowing that to be a 
Minister of the Ministry Office is beyond his time, 
I would like to start with the hopefulness of a 
youth of 20 and have the accepting attitude of 
the man at 40. But unlike some who scale down 
their dreams, I hope to maintain my goals and 
shape them according to the means and resources 
available through the years. While at this stage 
there are no tangibles except in the hearts of 
people who will work to help make this dream 
come true, I would like to have the privilege of 
sharing my hopes while earnestly praying they 
will materialize before too long. 

Some critics have said too many colleges have 
come into existence in Korea since 1945. One 
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would think there are really more than sufficient 
to meet the needs of all our youth, including 
Korean young women, who are growing up in 
this rapidly changing world! However, I have 
lived through most of the transition period in 
my country which, in less than fifty years, has 
gone through four regimes—from Korean empire 
to Japanese annexation, to U.S. military govern- 
ment, to the present Republic of Korea. I assure 
you there is imperative need for a women’s 
college. 

The Presbyterian Women’s College I envision 
should do several important things. It should in- 
terpret the ideals of Christianity and Christian 
living through every part of its curriculum, its 
faculty and its over-all program. It should impart 
Korean traditions as a background to teaching 
people how to adjust in a modern world by giv- 
ing an evaluation of the old and new culture, and 
helping students to make a wise blending of the 
two. It should train for Christian leadership to 
meet the needs in a rapidly changing Korean 
society, and give confidence to its graduates to 
assume the responsibilities of community life 
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when they leave school. It will achieve this by 
insuring maximum individual attention and guid- 
ance to each student. It will give her a sense of 
being a person, instead of being just one of the 
thousands who graduate each year trying, without 
identity, to find her way into the world. Above 
all, it must provide a full program of education, 
not only within the classroom, but by having its 
students live within its campus to insure integra- 
tion of theory and practice, so that each girl 
will be well equipped to face life when she leaves 
school. 

The possibilities of this women’s college are 
excitingly numerous and varied. To achieve its 
ideals, we would inevitably have to work and co- 
operate with most of the existing social institu- 
tions, community resources, civic groups and 
other agencies working along the same goals. 
Thus, our students would be acquainted with the 
community at large and be known, in turn, as 
they grow into the responsibilities and challenges 
of present-day Korea. I like to think of them as 
gradually developing into participating members 
of their community, some taking on leadership 
and feeling prepared for assuming responsibili- 
ties, willing to share what they have gained from 
their college training and ever-fortified by that 
Christian faith which has undergirded their whole 
college education. 

I hope it will be possible to work into our 
curriculum an appreciation of the importance of 
training in science so that we may offset the idea 
that science and religion are not compatible. I am 






















convinced that the young woman who has a good 
science education will be more able to glorify 





Him who is the “Author and Maker of all. 

The needs of a Christian women’s college 
which serves a changing world parallels the possi- 
bilities. At the outset these needs loom like giants 
but as time goes by they will shrink in size. As 
surely as we look to Him in prayer and to His 
dedicated children for meeting these needs, so 
surely will the “giants” be overcome. It is obvi- 
ous that we would need to have adequate build- 
ing and classroom facilities for teaching and 
living arrangements. At the start we might have 
a nucleus of 200 students, only gradually build- 
ing up to a maximum of 800 women students for 
all the four years of college. I cannot overempha- 
size the dedication for Christian service that must 
be found in a faculty which would provide lead- 
ership in community experiences, academic train- 
ing, rural and urban living, community develop- 
ment program, and allied Christian outreach pro- 
gram. With them, my dream can be brought to 
fruition for the Christian young women of Korez 
and for the whole country. I shall not have to 
scale it down. 


Education is the main enthusiasm of the Prot- 
estant Christian community in Korea. This enthu- 
siasm has been contagious and has reached to the 
women of the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. In 1957 as a part of the Opportunity Giv- 
ing we set our share in the building of a Women’s 
College in Korea at $40,354.99. If this means 
sacrifice for us, let us remember that in Korea 
pastors are giving 10 per cent of their salary over 
a certain period of time, special offerings are be- 
ing taken in churches and presbyteries, women 
are using their skills in handicraft to make extra 
money, people are walking rather than riding in 
cars or taxis, and a Korean church in Japan is 
giving a piano and books to the College. In Seoul 
women’s prayer groups have been formed to 
make their dream come true. 

Already a spot of land has been purchased in 
the southeast suburbs of Seoul, near the present 
location of Soong Sil College. Dr. Koh has been 
named president-elect for her dream college. 
Mrs. Sun Ae Chou has been named Public Rela- 
tions worker to assist in the development of 
plans and curriculum and to assist in arousing 
public interest. Mrs. Pilley Kim Choi is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees. 
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The Charter for Christian Action, 
Section 4, Article X, says: “Under- 
stand and support the Church’s 
‘all-of-life’ program of rural de- 
velopment in Asia and Egypt.” 
Women have initiated action by 
pledging themselves to give, in 
1959, $30,000 for Egypt and 
$10,000 for Pakistan, which, inci- 
dentally, represents the only ad- 
vance made in any field. These 
funds will make it possible to open 
village schools, support literacy 
programs, develop a program of 
intensive Bible training in village 
churches and as rapidly as pos- 
sible, train leaders to carry on the 
program. As additional funds and 
personnel are available, workers 
in home economics, social service, 
agriculture and public health will 
be trained. 


Ways to implement the Charter 
were considered by the National 
Executive Committee at Ghost 
Ranch. Among their concerns 
were: 

A ministry to trailer camps. 
The increasing use of trailer 
homes by retired people, mobile 
workers and others should be 
noted by the church and plans 
made to bring them into the fel- 
lowship and opportunities for 
service of the church. The Na- 
tional Committee hopes for some 
pilot projects in trailer camp evan- 
gelism. They pose the question: 
Are there UPW groups who will 
venture into this field, and report? 

A more adequate ministry to 
employed women. It has been pre- 
dicted that in a few years 66% of 
the women in the United States 
will be working outside the home. 
What is the Church doing now, 
and how is it planning for this 
future need? 

One down-town church pro- 
vides a pleasant room and serves 
coffee to workers who may bring 
their lunch and spend the noon 
hour. Another plans once-a-month 
noon prayer services, and daily 
Lenten services. 

Still another has sent an em- 
ployed woman to a_ leadership 
training school, reimbursing her 
for salary lost. 
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Women move from study which 





produced charter to action 


which implements it. 


An exchange program of stu- 
dents between all-Negro and other 
schools was another dream voiced. 


What’s that red ball in the sky? 
asked a small six-year-old. From 
the caverns of her home neigh- 
borhood in downtown Cleveland, 
she had never before seen a sunset. 

The girl was one of 120 young- 
sters from the heart of the city 
who spent two weeks with fami- 
lies in small towns of Ohio this 
summer, through Friendly Town, 
a project of the Inner City Prot- 
estant Parish. 

Mrs. J. Howard Morris of 
Cleveland Heights was the initia- 
tor of the project. With no pattern 
to work from, but with the press- 
ing need for some action, minis- 
ters were approached asking them 
to interest their members and 
communities in opening their 
homes to the children from the 
City’s slums. Doctors and nurses 
were lined up to examine the chil- 
dren ten days before departure, 
and again on the day they left. 
The staff of the Inner City Protes- 
tant Parish worked to interest the 
children, and gain the consent of 
their parents for the two-week 
Visit. 

Every part of the program is a 
gift. Volunteer workers give days 
of time. Even funds for insur- 
ance, printing, postage and phone 
calls come from people who want 
to share in the enterprise. There 
is no cost to the child or his 
parents. 

For every lucky child who 
shares in this Christian experi- 
ence, there is the discovery of a 
new world of living, acting, being. 


“They sure love you at Friendly 
Town,” wrote one. Even more 
poignant were the words of an- 
other: “There weren’t any drunks 
in this town. The children played 
nice and didn’t fight.” For some 
children it may mean a door of 
opportunity opened. One woman, 
impressed by her guest’s skill in 
drawing, enrolled her in an art 
class for the rest of the Summer. 

It is not a one-way experience, 
however. “Thank you for giving 
us the chance to take part in this 
project,” wrote one of the hosts. 
“We shall never forget it, nor re- 
gret taking those two city children 
into our hearts.” 


A heart-warming endorsement 
comes from Crawfordsville Pres- 
bytery, meeting at Dayton, Indi- 
ana, on September 15, 1958. They 
voted to commend the United 
Presbyterian Women and their 
Charter for Christian Action, say- 
ing, “It bespeaks a bold and pro- 
phetic grasp of the Christian faith 
as it should be spelled out in all 
the complex human relations of 
our Twentieth Century culture. 
You have lighted a torch for us. 
God bless you and increase your 
leadership among the churches.” 


A charter, says Webster, is a grant 
of special privilege given by a 
sovereign power. The Charter for 
Christian Action is a_ privilege 
granted by a Sovereign Power, to 
do some things that need doing 
in His world. If your organization 
has accepted some of these privi- 
leges of action, tell us what is hap- 
pening as a result in your group, 
your church or your community. 
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Rev. José Borges dos Santos, moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church of Brazil 


A SHIP GENTLY ROCKED in the calm waters of 
beautiful Guanabara Bay at Rio de Janeiro. The 
old three-masted sailing vessel bore the unin- 
spired name of “Banshee,” but it carried a pre- 
cious cargo. That cargo was not in the hold of 
the ship as one might expect. It was perched high 
among the folded shrouds observing the sunset 
reflected upon the blue, blue waters of the bay. 
The cargo of great value was a young man by the 
name of Ashbel Green Simonton. He had just 
been graduated from Princeton Seminary and 
was newly-ordained to the ministry. 

On the voyage he had perhaps been re-read- 
ing the Acts of the Apostles, since he was num- 
bered among that band of believers, who are 
writing the continuing story of apostleship to new 
frontiers. 

Simonton was catching his first glimpses of 
Brazil where he was about to begin a new mis- 
sion work for the Presbyterian Church. He 
stayed aloft at his swaying post high above the 
deck of the “Banshee” until long after the sun 
had disappeared behind the circling mountains, 
and the moon had begun to light the scene be- 
fore his eyes. Only then did he go below to con- 
fide to his diary, under the date of August 11, 
1859, this moving description of the moment 
and his own reactions to it: 

“The famous Sugar Loaf Mountain and Cor- 
covado are distinctly in sight, by the light of the 
full moon, at a distance of ten or twelve miles, 
and the heavy sound of the surf rolling upon the 
rocky shore fills the quiet atmosphere of night. I 
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celebrates a century 


of growth 


climbed to the yard, just as the sun was setting 
over the Corcovado, and watched the fading twi- 
light for nearly an hour. I would find it hard to 
describe with what emotions I greeted these lofty 
peaks of which I have heard and read so often 
and which tell me that I have reached my jour- 
ney’s end, my home and the field of my labors. 
My emotions were so conflicting and mingled 
that it was not possible to transcribe them truth- 
fully. The strongest feelings were joy at the 
happy termination of a long voyage and a shrink- 
ing from the great responsibility of the work 
awaiting me here. My reasons for joy are well- 
defined, but the unknown future will loom up so 
solemnly and fearfully as to sober and restrain 
its expression.” 

Did Simonton’s thoughts revert to those early 
followers of Calvin, who, more than three cen- 
turies earlier, had tried to plant the seed of the 
gospel in Brazil, domain of the Roman Catholic 
Church for hundreds of years? Those men had 
been strangled and thrown into the sea not far 
from the spot where the “Banshee” was now 
anchored. Now Simonton was daring to attempt 
anew to bring the enlightenment of the Reforma- 
tion to this land which had first been named 
“Vera-Cruz”—the land of the True Cross. 

The first steps of this young pioneer on Brazil- 
ian soil, August 12, 1859, mark the anniversary 
date of the Presbyterian Church of Brazil. If he 
had been able to look one hundred years into 
the future on that evening in which he sat in his 
cabin penning those lines in his diary by candle- 
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by Rev. Robert L. McIntire 


Fraternal worker to Brazil since 
1943 and director of the Evangelical 
Audio-Visual Center in Sao Paulo 


light, he would have been overwhelmed by an 
emotion of great gratitude to God for the strong 
evangelical witness which was to arise from his 
courage and vision. 

Simonton was spared only seven years for his 
task. On his deathbed when his sister asked if he 
had any message for the Church, he murmured, 
“God will raise up someone to fill my place. He 
will do His own work with His own instruments.” 

Simonton’s prediction has proved true. The 
Presbyterian Church of Brazil in its first hundred 
years has gone through times of stress and storm; 
it has been divided by schism within, it has suf- 
fered persecution from without, but it has grown 
in grace and glory. This year the Presbyterian 
Church of Brazil approaches the celebration of 
its Centennial with 369 national pastors, 41 
presbyteries, and 6 synods. It moves forward, 
through the “Supremo Concilio,” its General 
Assembly, to share in the ecumenical mission 
around the world, with mature action and judg- 
ment garnered through the first 100 years of 
its history. 
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1. In modern times, young and old greet 
an arriving plane with interest. 2, 3. Wide 
use is made of tracts and sound equipment. 
4. Refugee families from Austria, Germany 
and Trieste arrive in Rio de Janeiro. 





In Action at Ghost Ranch 


October 22nd-26th 





Ghost Ranch, in northwest New Mexico, is a 
22,000 acre ranch given to the Board of Christian 
Education by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Pack of Tucson, 
1 Arizona, to be used as a conference grounds. 








COMING TOGETHER in the colorful surroundings 
of New Mexico, the National Executive Commit- 
tee held its first full dress meeting October 23rd 
to 26th; elected at the Women’s General Mis- 
sionary Society in Pittsburgh (May 1958) at the 
National Council of Presbyterian Women’s Or- 
ganizations at Purdue University (June 1958), 
the 16 members of the committee represent both 
former Churches, every region of the United 
States, and the three program agencies. The 
meeting was held at Ghost Ranch, the confer- 
ence center of the Board of Christian Education. 


A three day survey of the work of the Board 
of National Missions preceded their formal busi- 
ness session. 

1. They consulted missionaries relative to 
problems and possibilities in the southwest. 

2. Dr. Bowen and group at Embudo Hospital. 

3. They visited with women’s societies. At 
Laguna a member was asked if she knew the 





name of the new magazine; she answered 
promptly “CONCERN.” 

4. The Executive Committee unites the work 
of United Presbyterian Women by making rec- 
ommendations to their member societies. This 
committee studied the General Assembly state- 
ment—‘“In Unity for Mission”; evaluated the for- 
mer national meetings; made revisions in the 
budget. 

5. Approved constitutions, set up a library of 
manuals to replace the former HANDBOOK, de- 
veloped plans for further consolidation of the 
work of the two former Churches, studied the 
Charter for Christian Action. 

6. Made plans for the use of the offering 
which was taken in the convocation of the Unit- 
ing General Assembly. Some discussions are 
more interesting than others but all are aimed to 
clear the way for greater service for United Pres- 
byterian Women; all recommendations were 
preceded by committee work. 
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What Our National Executive Committee Is and Does 


7. Some of the table conversation was of a 
serious nature. 

8. Some of the committees had been working 
for months, such as the one which brought in the 
plan for the “Friendship Span” which will bridge 
understanding between Egypt and America. 

9. Others were ‘jolly good fun” as the mem- 
bers relaxed together at meal time in the new 
Ghost Ranch dining room. 

Tired after completing a crowded docket of 
business, each member of the committee went 
back to the work-a-day world of her community. 

10. Several of the members left for Denver 
where they represented United Presbyterian 
Women at the Assembly of United Church 
Women. They and other United Presbyterian 
Women delegates to the assembly were wel- 
comed by the officers of Denver Presbyterial 
Society. 


The 16 members of the National Executive 
Committee, all of whom attended the New Mexico 
meeting, are: Mrs. Ernest Hoeldtke, president; 
Mrs. G. I. G. Shambaugh, vice-president; Miss 
Edith McBane, secretary; Mrs. Leslie Crane, 
Mrs. Virgil Cosby, Mrs. LeRoy Denton, Mrs. 
Martin DeVries, Mrs. Albert Elder, Mrs. Robert 
Elly, Mrs. Edwin B. Hurrell, Mrs. R. H. McEI- 
roy, Mrs. M. E. McPhail, Mrs. E. Marcellus Nes- 
bitt, Mrs. Wm. F. Pinkerton, Mrs. J. C. Piper, 
Mrs. Thomas E. Wilson. Staff members: Miss 
Mildred Roe, Miss Margaret Shannon, Miss Elsie 
Penfield, Miss Gertrude Seubold. 
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church membership is not enough! 





IF MEMBERSHIP in the Church were our only 
goal, the task of Christian Education would be 
simple. But mere conformity to the existing or- 
der is never enough. Rather, the goal of Christian 
Education is that children, young people and 
adults may grow up and mature in the full life 
of the Church in Jesus Christ. To this end, the 
minister, the session, the committee on Christian 
Education, the staff of paid and volunteer work- 
ers, advisors, and teachers of children, youth and 
adults in our churches all bend their efforts. It is 
to this end that the Board of Christian Education 
was instituted by our General Assembly to aid 
the local churches so that the purpose of Christ 
will be realized in their members with such ear- 
nestness that they will be a leaven in the church, 
ever bringing to it renewal of life and restoration 
of its true nature. 

Thus Christian Education is related to every 
phase of life and living—family life, those things 
which take place within the home and outside of 
it, vocations, and all the functions of citizenship. 
It pervades life and its purpose is to make every 
phase of life Christian. Our concern is to help 
persons, whether young or old, to live as Chris- 
tians—to face the actual situations which their 





world presents to them and to resolve all issues 
in terms of Christian values. The purpose of this 
kind of education is not the mere acquisition of 
biblical knowledge, but the use of such knowl- 
edge for a fruitful ordering of life. 

With this as the basic task within the local 
church, one can understand our concern over the 
small amount of instruction (often no more than 
30 hours a year) given many children in our 
church schools. And our concern that adults un- 
derstand their stewardship to the degree that dis- 
proportionate time is not spent in suppers, ba- 
zaars and cake sales—but in the more serious 
matter of effective growth into life with God. 
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by Emily V. Gibbes 


Eastern Area Secretary, 
Women’s Work Department, 
Board of Christian Education 


Yes, Christian Education is concerned with 
methods, but only because Christian Education’s 
major concern is people—developing, growing, 
maturing Christians. There are conditions con- 
ducive to growth at any stage. There are laws of 
learning and when we utilize those laws, the 
learning is more effective and more permanent. 
Such laws can change lives. 

And so we are concerned about the size of the 
furniture in the children’s rooms of the Sunday 
School—the height of the pictures—because 
these are things which will make happy associa- 
tion for a child in his church. We are concerned 
that our young people have opportunities to work 
with adults on committees and projects, to make 
important decisions in the life of the church 
when they have sufficient background. We want 
them to work and play and worship with people 
of other races and cultures. All this is an effective 
way to develop attitudes needed in building a so- 
cial order based on the ideal of the fatherhood of 
God and brotherhood of man. 

Christian Education is concerned about what 
happens to adults, for Christian maturing knows 
no age limit. It is concerned that adult commit- 
tees be conscious of. the individuals with whom 
and for whom they work. A session or a com- 
mittee or a minister prone to forget the responsi- 
bility to help individuals develop to the place 
where they can make their own decisions smacks 
of totalitarianism. This is poor human relations 
and makes for bad church relations in the mission 
field. 

Just as the parents in the home teach every 
minute of the day—often quite unconsciously— 
so the church in its organization and work 
teaches all the time. The church teaches much 
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by the physical atmosphere and environment of 
its buildings; by the importance and stress which 
it places upon people of all ages; by the caliber of 
persons it enlists and trains for leadership, or that 
it permits to drift into leadership. It teaches 
much by the choice, and manner of choice, of its 
teaching tools. The church teaches, too, by what 
it is and what it does, as well as by what it says. 

An effective Christian Education program in a 
local church would include many of the foilow- 
ing characteristics: 

1. It would make possible the active sharing 
for both old and young in a way that each may 
have a vital part in its purpose and work. 

2. It would regard the family as a unit in the 
body of Christ and would do all it could to help 
families become centers of Christian living and 
co-teachers of the Christian faith. 

3. It would provide teaching and preaching 
which seek not to over-ride men’s will but to in- 
vite men to commitment and self-direction. 

4. It would strive not to become so involved 
in ultimate goals of solvency and service as to 
overlook the effects on those who pay and those 
who receive. Giving would become a joyous act. 

5. It would see not only that the entire work 
of the church be educational but that all its or- 
ganizations teach the meaning and activities of 
Christian living. Such experiences would prob- 
ably be provided through Sunday Schools, Vaca- 
tion Schools, Week-day Schools, Westminster 
Fellowships, Women and Men’s Associations, 
Church Family Nights, Prayer Groups, Study 
Groups, Service Projects. These would probably 
be correlated under the Committee on Christian 
Education of the session, representative of the 
church as a whole. Thus, planning for these 
agencies would be conceived of as part of the 
church’s program, and not as independent com- 
petitive groups. 

6. It would recognize that no church can hope 
to do its work with professional leadership only, 
but that lay workers must carry a great responsi- 
bility. This is the very genius of the Protestant 
faith. But back of any plan of enlistment and 
education of workers must be the motivation, the 
development in church members of that feeling 
of compulsion expressed by the Apostle when he 
said, “Woe is me if I preach not the gospel.” No, 
church membership is not enough. 
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United Church Women 


Meet in Denver 


MRS. ERNEST HOELDTKE, National President, and 
Mrs. J. C. Piper of the National Executive Com- 
mittee officially represented United Presbyterian 
Women at the Eighth National Assembly of 
United Church Women in Denver, October 27— 
30. Both Mrs. Hoeldtke and Mrs. Piper will 
serve on the Board of Managers of ucw for the 
triennium. 

Christian women from Colombia, Ghana, Cey- 
lon, Sudan, India, Burma, Jamaica, Western 
Samoa, Indonesia and Nigeria, with other over- 
seas guests shared in discussions of global prob- 
lems which led to the adoption of The Theme 
“Christianity and Freedom” for a program of 
study and action by the 12,000,000 Protestant 
and Orthodox church women during the next 
three years. A platform on urgent social and eco- 
nomic issues, domestic and foreign, including 
Christian citizenship, integration, minority 
groups, ecumenical mission, foreign policy based 
on partnership, and the power and pressure of 
advertising, was approved by Assembly delegates. 

Five women from the United States were hon- 
ored for distinguished public service to the nation 
and the world. The immediate past president of 
ucw, Mrs. Theodore Wedel, presented special 
scrolls to Mrs. Milton E. Tilly, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Miss Anna Lord Strauss, New York; Mrs. Doro- 
thy Lewis, Kinderhook, N. Y.; Mrs. Edith Samp- 
son, Chicago; and Mrs. Harper Sibley, Rochester, 
N. Y. It was the first time such recognition had 
been accorded by the ucw. 

National officers elected for 1958-61 are: 
President, Mrs. William Sale Terrell, West Hart- 
ford, Conn. Vice-Presidents: Mrs. Theodore F. 
Wallace, Kansas City, Mo., Mrs. Wallace N. 
Streeter, Washington, D.C. and Mrs Jesse Jai 
McNeil, Detroit, Mich. Treasurer, Mrs. Stuart 
Sinclair, Greenfield, Mass. Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. C. Newton Kidd, Baltimore, Md. and Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. Fred H. White, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

The Ninth National Assembly of United 
Church Women will be held at Miami Beach, 
Florida, in 1961. 
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puerto Fico’s 


iInter-american 


university 


So I went down to the potter’s house, and there 
he was working at his wheel. (Jer. 18:3). 

Yes, I did go to a potter’s shop once. The pot- 
ter had a wrinkled face—he was old. He had no 
shoes—he was poor. His feet had thick calluses 
formed by the continuous pushing of the wooden 
base which made his old fashioned wheel turn— 
he was ambitious. He was working with clay— 
mud, as it were, for the non-artistic soul—and 
out of it came lovely things. 

A visitor to Inter-American University of 
Puerto Rico might find in the ceramic room of 
the art department a picture with some resem- 
blance to this one. The potter’s face is not wrin- 
kled—he is young. He has shoes, although he 
might be poor. He is ambitious. There is a pot- 
ter’s wheel, but it is electrically run. And on the 
wheel there is the red clay—the trodden soil of 
Puerto Rico, mud regenerated to be useful. 

The familiar biblical illustration of the potter 
is relevant to Puerto Rico’s present. Mud, the un- 
refined clay, and the wheel are symbols of what 
is happening in this Caribbean island, which, in 
less than a generation’s span, is rising from ex- 


by Ana Inés Braulio 


Director, student service project, 
Inter-American University, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico; on leave of absence 

for study at the University of Chicago 
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1. Two hours each week at the potter’s wheel opens 
up possibilities of ceramics as a supplemental small in- 
dustry. Small scale experiments have shown that red clay 
of Puerto Rico is easily worked. 


treme poverty to a more balanced economy. Mud 
represents poverty, backwardness—the old age. 
The wheel represents a higher income, industrial 
progress—the new age. 

Fifteen years ago the air that prevailed in the 
island was one of fatalism. There was no hope. 
The fate of the poor was to be hungry, to be sick, 
and to be ignorant. Such seemed to be God’s 
will and people accepted it. Today, after fifteen 
years of social legislation, which has made pos- 
sible an increase in the per capita income, more 
opportunities for education, and better health 
conditions, the eyes of the Puerto Rican man are 
filled with light. There is hope in the future. The 
common man knows now that it is not the will of 
God that he should be hungry and sick and 
ignorant. 

In this picture Inter-American University, 
founded by a Presbyterian missionary in 1912 as 
Polytechnic Institute, has played and is playing 
a very important role. It has supplied the island 
with graduates whose competence and great dedi- 
cation to their field of service has made them 
excellent leaders in Puerto Rico’s public life. In 
government positions, in the legislature, in the 
teaching profession, in the courts of justice, in 
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the labor movement, in social service agencies, in 
the ministry—everywhere Inter-American Uni- 
versity graduates are rendering a great service. 

In what ways is this different from other edu- 
cational institutions? In the sense that IAU grad- 
uates have a deep sense of service. This idea be- 
comes part of the educational endowment of 
every student at IAU. The total program includes 
the classroom experience and other related ac- 
tivities which are structured through a curricu- 
lum covering the fields of the humanities, the 
natural sciences, the social sciences and the new 
“laboratory and experimental studies” division. 
One of the outstanding characteristics of the edu- 
cational aims of the school carried through the 
last division is that a student should train his 
hands as well as his mind. The young man at the 
wheel might be studying to be a doctor, or a 
teacher, or a business executive, but besides the 
established subjects of his field of interest, he also 
participates in a work experience program. Con- 
tinuing the early tradition of the school, the men 
may work in construction or landscaping while 
the girls learn fundamentals of cooking or candy 
making their first year. Both men and women 
also have other opportunities to use their creative 
abilities in the arts and crafts. It is common to 
have IAU students win prizes for original designs 
on contests sponsored by the government or 
other organizations. 

It is also different from other educational in- 
stitutions in the island in the sense that IAU is 
the only Protestant school of higher education. 
It proclaims the belief that no man lives unto 
himself, that he is part of the community and 
God requires of him to love his neighbor, and 
that this love is expressed through service. Chris- 
tian service in the community is also emphasized. 
Students in their second year can choose to par- 
ticipate in programs of a community day care 
center, a city hospital or a Presbyterian neigh- 
borhood house. Both this community service pro- 
gram and the department of religious education 
also serve the churches of the island. Keeping up 
with the island’s industrial and social develop- 
ment, both students and faculty, individually or 
in groups, use the latest methods and techniques 
in Sunday School classes, young people’s meet- 
ings, church school institutes, or student Chris- 
tian movement conferences. Theory is translated 
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into action to meet the needs of children, young 
people and adults. 

The term “Inter-American” has meaning as 
students from South America and the conti- 
nental United States study and live together with 
young people from Puerto Rico and nearby 
Caribbean islands. A good illustration of this 
would be a young man of Chinese extraction 
from British Guiana and a candidate for the 
Lutheran ministry sharing his knowledge of lab- 
oratory technology with a pre-medical Puerto 
Rican young lady while they both serve at the 
city hospital in San German. 

The potter’s wheel continues to move, no 
longer with “foot power” but with electrical—or 
perhaps electrifying—power. Out of the trodden 
mud, regenerated, restored into life, new genera- 
tions are shaped to meet a new age in Puerto 
Rico. 


2. Pre-ministerial student Albert Stanley Hugh shares 
with the author some of his work experience in the labo- 
ratory of the San German public health center. One of 
seven Lutheran students from British Guiana and a 
trained technician, he ran lab tests when regular worker 
was out. 


3. How to make something out of nothing is the gist 
of an Inter-American art class. Teacher Genoveva Ra- 
mirez gives students—many of them teachers-to-be—an 
assortment of cans, spools, wires, boxes, and yarns, and 
expects them to turn out something usefiil. 






























"D CHOSE. TU. + 


THIS IS A MESSAGE in two parts. The first part is 
for you, the individual woman, who is a member 
of the Christian Church. The second part is for 
you, the women of the Church, organized to 
carry out your “Charter for Christian Action.” 
The message is from Christ. It is His explanation 
of God’s action in choosing you to carry out a 
part of the mission of His church. 

He first spoke this message to the disciples 
shortly before His crucifixion. He reminded them 
“You did not choose me, but I chose you and 
appointed you that you might bear fruit and that 
your fruit should abide” (John 15:16). Jesus 
was preparing His disciples for the responsibili- 
ties that were soon to be theirs when He would 
no longer be with them. He sought to reassure 
them that what had taken place was a part of 
God’s plan. He wanted them to know that what 
they were to do was what God desired to do 
through their lives. 

This growing awareness that God had chosen 
them came to a dramatic climax on the day of 
Pentecost with the gift of the Holy Spirit and the 
beginning of the Church. It propelled the disci- 
ples into activity which they would not have 
dared attempt on their own. 

Now what does this message say to you, a 
woman who is a member of the Christian church? 
It says that what God chose to do through the 
disciples He has also chosen to do through you. 
You may be reluctant to accept the idea that your 
role is similar to the role of the first disciples. 
Nevertheless, such is the intention of our God. 
The disciples were reluctant, they were hesitant, 
and they were confused. They must have asked 
the question many times, “What am I to do?” 
Jesus did not give a detailed blueprint of the 
nature of their mission, but He did give them 
the following: 

(1) An awareness that it was God’s desire to 
work through their lives, (2) The specific objec- 
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Like the early 
disceples, women of the 
church today are 
called to be apostles 

of our Lord. 


tive of bearing fruit and (3) The ultimate ob- 
jective that this fruit might abide. 

The fact that God has chosen you does not 
rule out the possibility of freedom of choice on 
your part. You have been free to respond to 
Christ’s claim on your life or to reject that claim. 
When you respond in love and in gratitude, you 
become aware of the fact that your life has been 
guided by the will of someone greater than your- 
self. It is not through pride nor self-centeredness 
that you come to understand that God has chosen 
you. It is in humility and in gratitude that this 
becomes real. 

What about the opportunities to “bear fruit’? 
God’s choice in wanting to bear fruit through 
your life does not necessarily mean that you are 
to go to some distant place to labor in His 
Church. What about your home? Has He en- 
trusted to you the lives of small children? Do 
they look to you for guidance? Will their concept 
of God and of Jesus Christ be shaped by your 
witness? Is this not a part of your mission? What 
about the office in which you may work? The 
neighborhood in which you live? Are there those 
with whom you have contact whose knowledge of 
the love and patience and graciousness of God 
will come only through their contact with your 
life? Could it not be that God chose you that you 
might bear fruit in this way? 

I know you are asking “How?” God doesn’t 
expect you to be anything other than what you 
are. He asks only to be able to use the talents you 
have, the person who is the real you. This means 
that in your daily contacts with people He will 
make Himself known, sometimes in what you 
say, often through what you are, and what you 
do. Regard each person you meet as the object 
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of God’s infinite love, who is to become aware of 
that love through you. Ask the searching ques- 
tion, “How can I best reveal this love?” God will 
show you the way. 

What have you been thinking, women of the 
Church, organized to carry out your Charter for 
Christian Action? This message from Christ ap- 
plies not only to the individual, but to the group, 
to the organized body of believers, the Church 
and the organizations within the Church. When 
Jesus was speaking to the disciples, He spoke to 
them as individuals, but also as a group. He 
established His Church for the clear purpose 
that it might bear fruit and that the fruit might 
abide. 

Does the program and purpose of your wom- 
en’s organization really coincide with this? Has 
your organization come to understand its mission 
in relationship to all that God has chosen to do 
through you? We are all inclined to think of the 
organizations to which we belong first in terms 
of what they do for us. We measure them on the 
_ basis of what we get out of them more often 
than on the basis of what God is able to do 
through them. 

Looking at the purpose which Jesus gave in 
these simple words, Bear fruit, it can be said 
that our actions should be in two directions. 
Think first of those who are already a part of 
the Church who need to grow to a greater meas- 
ure of understanding of God’s ways. They best 
gain this as they seek to reach others with the 
message that has been committed to us. Reflect 
upon the activities of your women’s organizations 
to determine whether you have always been con- 
scious that God is seeking to work through you. 

Then do you ever think about the “unsought” 
women of the community in which you live? 
Have you ever honestly faced the fact that there 
are those whom you have not tried to reach? 
What are the reasons for this? Is it because they 
are not “our kind of people”? Is it because they 
have a different racial, religious or social back- 
ground? Surely you cannot say that it is God’s 
choice that some be “unsought” and that others 
be carefully cultivated! Are the activities of your 
organization such that even though you were to 
seek some of the “unsought” they would not feel 
wanted? Would they feel that you are really 
pointing them to yourselves, or to Christ? 
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by Rev. Donald G. Lester 


Secretary, Division of 
Evangelism, Board 
of National Missions 


What about the ultimate purpose? Jesus sug- 
gested that God had in mind that your fruit 
should abide. Here is a purpose which the wom- 
en’s organizations of the Church can fulfill in a 
faithful way. Is it not a part of the mission of 
your group to take those who have been won by 
Christ through the efforts of your church and 
help them grow in an understanding of the Chris- 
tian life so that they may abide? If this is your 
mission, then ask yourself how much of your pro- 
gram is focused upon developing a total under- 
standing of the nature of the Christian life, of 
God’s message through the Scriptures. 

Small talk is not essential to retain the interest 
of those who have been won. Women are always 
hungering for a greater understanding of spiritual 
things. If your program is designed to help them 
and they know this, they will be interested and 
will themselves become concerned to assist others 
that the fruit may abide. 

You will notice that up until this point the 
word “Evangelism” has not been used, and yet 
all that has been said has been related to and is 
essential to the outreach of your church. What 
you do as an individual church member and 
what you do as the women of the Church or- 
ganized for Christian action is important. Either 
we are faithful to our witness and succeed in 
“sharing the good news,” or we are unfaithful, 
essentially concerned with ourselves and unaware 
of God’s desire to work through us. 

This message is in two parts, and yet it is one 
and the same message. The parts are intertwined 
and inseparable. The witness of the individual 
church woman and the witness of church women 
organized for Christian action are a part of the 
total witness of Christ’s Church. That this is im- 
portant and essential to God’s purpose has been 
made clear when Jesus said, “You did not choose 
me, but I chose you and appointed you that you 
might bear fruit and that your fruit should abide.” 
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a changing 


approach for a 


message 


“EVERYTHING COMES out of the mines, but noth- 
ing is returned to them. So with our peasants 
here in Egypt. They are like a great mine. Great 
strength comes from them for the life of the na- 
tion but nothing returns to them,” said my Egyp- 
tian friend and I reminded myself that most of 
Christ’s followers were peasants. His large audi- 
ences were made up of peasants. His stories were 
simple homilies on peasant life. And I thought, as 
many have thought before me, that our Christian 
concern must be increasingly for the “mine” itself. 

Try to sit where the peasant farmer of this 
land sits. What if you had never traveled over 
five miles from home? What if you had been 
given so many wooden nickels that you were slow 
to believe anything you heard? 

Furthermore, what if you could not read? How 
then would you know anything? What path of 
knowledge would be left to you and how could 
anyone teach you? 

The starting point of Christian education is 
in the village churches of this land. 

The vast majority of the congregation of the 
Coptic Evangelical Church of Egypt are village 
congregations. As our increasing concern in these 
days is to strengthen the church, it is to villagers 
we must turn. 

But how? This is the question. Changing times 
demand a subtle combination of permanence and 
flux .. . a fusing of stability and mobility ...a 
new setting for the old and priceless jewel, the 
Gospel. We desperately need new ways of pre- 
senting our message. 

For nearly 100 years the private day school 
has served the church well. In fact the saying has 
arisen, The school is the mother of the church. 
In most of the world it has been the other way 
around, but here in scores of Egyptian centers a 
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How the old, old story 
as being told by 


a new method in the 


villages of Egypt 


by Rev. Kenneth E. Bailey 


Missionary in Egypt, United Arab 
Republic; engaged in the special 
long range venture for rural church 
services in literacy and community 
betterment—part of the ongoing 
work of the commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations 


small school has been started by the church and 
around it a congregation has grown up. 

But now the mother is dying. Increasingly the 
small church-operated day schools find them- 
selves unable to meet government standards. 
Many have been closed. Many others have felt 
obliged to accept government financial aid only 
to find that the man who pays the piper calls the 
tune. Even at its best the day school served the 
village poorly in some respects. After the chil- 
dren graduated they went to the city, thus rob- 
bing the village of its ablest individuals. 

In the city, to be sure, we have women’s work, 
youth clubs and daily vacation Bible school. 

But now our concern is with the great peasant 
class, the grass roots of Egypt herself—farmers 
who know the meaning of “the good earth”; 
simple folks whose nearness to the land gives 
them an instinctive nearness to God however 
imperfectly understood. They are day-laborers 
with a dependence on the Almighty, born of 
necessity; men with callus-crusted hands and 
with fingers permanently crooked to fit the heavy 
hoe which they daily swing; women with the 
posture of queens, developed from daily carry- 
ing heavy water jars on their heads from the 
river to their homes. Is there not some way we 
can reshape our tools of Christian education and 
evangelism to fit their needs and resources? 

A man’s world is more than his geography; it 
is all that he thinks, believes and does; his 
thought patterns, his circle of friends, his culture 
and his language. This is his world. For more 
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than two years we, the church and the mission, 
have been seeking a way to enter this world of 
the country folk together. Now a beginning has 
been made. And this is where the women of the 
new church can share in this great task. 

The plan calls for an evangelistic team, half 
American and half Egyptian, who will share the 
responsibility on an equal basis. The organization 
of this team follows new and creative lines. First 
of all, it is to be mobile. Living in rented quar- 
ters, it will not be tied to real-estate, nor can 
there develop a “mission compound.” With seven 
large presbyteries in the Coptic Evangelical 
Church the team will be able to labor in one 
presbytery and after a set period, say five to 
seven years, move on to another presbytery. 

It is hoped that this new team which has been 
christened the “Rural Church Service Team,” 
will be able to have a three-pronged thrust: first, 
evangelism and Christian education; second, pub- 
lic health; and third, agriculture. For years we 
have had successful institutional work in medi- 
cine and agriculture. Now all of this is to be cen- 
tered in the village church so that the church can 
be indeed the tree of healing whose roots spread 
into the whole world of the villager. 

We dream of many things: the training of lay 
leadership for small meeting places too small to 
call a pastor; the developing of village centered 
Sunday schools and programs of week-day Chris- 
tian education; the training of pastors in the use 
of the many visual aids now available in our 
Cairo film library; the development of a des- 
perately needed village stewardship program. 

In agriculture we have Jersey cattle, Rhode 
Island Red chickens, and Swiss goats, and other 
proved and tested projects ready for a wider ap- 
plication to the village scene. In public health 
the direct treatment of endemic diseases on a 
large scale is beyond us. We hope to concentrate 
on public health nursing with instruction in child 
care, home cleanliness, preventive medicine and 
the like, all of which involve the breaking down 































of superstitious patterns going back to the days 
of the Pharaohs. 

Last January a small beginning was made. We 
now have in Egypt a newly organized Rural 
Church Service Team whose beginnings go back 
to the Literacy group which was organized 
jointly by mission and church. This is largely 
supported by the Committee on Literature and 
Literacy of the Division of Foreign Missions of 
the National Council of Church of Christ. The 
Rural Church Service Team is composed of 
Bible teachers, a community nurse, an evangelist, 
a social service worker and an agriculturist. 

It was decided to take as a starting point one 
or more villages where there has been a literacy 
campaign. Our idea was and is to build on the 
foundation laid by the literacy team and con- 
struct a new type of church-centered Christian 
education that can be carried by the village pas- 
tor and his newly literate village leadership. 

We began with a try at village-wide Bible 
classes held in the homes of the people, using as 
much as possible villagers themselves as teachers. 
Special Bible study pamphlets had to be written 
in the framework of the thinking and vocabulary 
of the newly literate villager. The results have 
been very encouraging. We are still very much 
at the beginning but we have great hope for what 
this may mean to the village churches. 

To walk through this village at dusk is an un- 
forgettable experience. Men and women sitting on 
their door steps are reading for the pure joy of 
new discovery those sacred pages which all their 
lives till now had to be read to them, the Bible. 
As you enter the village on donkey-back un- 
announced in the middle of the day, you come 
across small boys resting from their play sit- 
ting in a row leaning against a mud brick wall 
—reading the Bible. And the classes—those 
crowded enthusiastic classes, full of all ages from 
babes in arms to old respected grandfathers, all 
for the first time studying and reading the Bible 
for themselves. 

But this is only one part of a much wider and 
more inclusive need for the village church. The 
best minds of the Mission and the Church have 
outlined that need. It is your responsibility to 
provide the means whereby it can and in God's 
providence will be met. For the “mine” can no 
longer, indeed must no longer, be neglected. 
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Even daily field work, cutting cane, 


does not eliminate communicating 
the Christian message. 








why | 
sull 
want union 


by Rowena D. McCutchen 


“I believe in the holy catholic Church.” When- 
ever I repeat this affirmation in the creed, I am 
saying that I believe in union, in the visible one- 
ness of the Church. 

Oneness exists now, but it is obscured by the 
organizational pattern of the Church as it appears 
in the world. Since I believe in the reality of one- 
ness, I believe the visible Church should testify 
to it. 

The Church is fragmented in many directions. 
History may account for this, but does not ex- 
cuse it, particularly when such fragmentation ap- 
pears among Presbyterians who share the same 
heritage and theological pattern of thinking. 

When we add up the things we have in com- 
mon, our differences appear ridiculously small. 
We have the same nationality and culture, the 
same system of theology and government and 
even the same history (until a hundred years 
ago). In interdenominational groups it is interest- 
ing to see how fully Presbyterians are agreed on 
theological emphases; we are a theology-minded 
people wherever you find us. Even seeming doc- 
trinal differences have usually arisen from differ- 
ing interpretations of a common. theological 
standard. 

Some have objected to union because different 
organizational patterns of boards and agencies 
have developed over the years. It is likely that 
part of this is due to the difference in size of the 
two groups. The larger the group and the more 
complex the job to be done, the greater the 
amount of organization necessary. Yet no one 
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suggests that the smaller group limit its member- 
ship or that the task of one in the world today is 
more complex than that of the other. 

Some differences have political origins and 
some, economic. Some people are oriented 
toward “federal government” and some toward 
“states rights.” One group is accustomed to far 
greater economic variety than the other one. Yet 
as citizens we repeat together, “One nation under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 
The thing which is strange and tragic to me is 
that we seem to be saying national allegiance is 
greater and more demanding than the allegiance 
given to our Lord. 

Last year as the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
studied the nature and mission of the Church, we 
realized that this occupies the minds of Chris- 
tians everywhere. The affirmation of the oneness 
of the church of Christ is being repeated by men 
and women from all parts of the world. 

We are confronted by the reality that two 
thousand years ago, men of greatly differing ex- 
perience and tastes were welded into a single 
body by the discipleship to a single person. It 
seems that the better we come to know the mind 
of Christ, the closer we come together as a body 
of which He is the head. 

It appears strange, if not absurd or wicked, 
that followers of Christ should refuse one an- 
other full fellowship within His Church. Particu- 
larly is this true among members of the reformed 
group in the world and the Presbyterian group 
in this nation. We have so much in common, it 
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seems unreasonable to let those ways in which 
we differ keep us apart. 

In truth, aren’t these very differences a reason 
for getting together, since each of us needs the 
other? Particular emphases distinguish each 
group from the other to a greater or lesser de- 
gree. If then I consider that a certain emphasis 
in the Presbyterian Church, U.S., constitutes 
strength, surely it should be shared with my 
brethren who are also Presbyterians. And vice 
versa! In this way the strength of each group be- 
comes the strength of the whole. 

A few years ago I enjoyed visiting some of the 
Presbyterian churches in South and Central 
America with Mrs. W. Verne Buchanan, then 
president of the National Council of Presbyterian 
Women of the U.S.A. Church. 

In Ecuador we were in a joint mission with 
two other evangelical denominations, so we didn’t 
use the name Presbyterian at all! In Colombia 
the Presbyterian Church was suffering severe 
persecution and displaying the most gallant and 
steadfast spirit. All North American Presbyter- 
ians would have found humility and joy in their 
fellowship. The faithfulness of the Mexican Pres- 
byterian Church was matched by the energy of 
the Brazilian Presbyterian Church. In Guatemala 
the spontaneous outgoing love was enough to 
warm all Presbyterian hearts everywhere. 

As we traveled, we two Presbyterian women 
from the United States, it was utterly incompre- 
hensible to those we visited that we represented 
two separate and distinct denominations, but it 
was impossible to deny that each body comple- 
mented the other and made richer the worship of 
the whole. 

The United Presbyterian Church in the U.s.A. is 
big and seems quite self-sufficient. But its witness 
and life are not whole, any more than that of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States is 
whole. Our division witnesses against us and we 
find ourselves competing with each other—an 
impossible situation within the Church, a denial 
of our basic Christian affirmation. 

“One Lord, one faith, one birth!” One God 
and Father, one family, one gospel! God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself and 
has made us ministers of that reconciliation. How 
can we be ministers of reconciliation who are yet 
unreconciled to each other? 
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Felicitations 


Congratulations to the United Presbyterian Women on 
the birthday of their new magazine. May this newborn 
servant of the Church grow in wisdom and in stature, 
and in favor with God and man. Concern for one an- 
other and for God’s children everywhere—the willing- 
ness to bear one another’s burdens and thus fulfill the 
law of Christ—is the very heart of the Church. Con- 
CERN will be a strong link in the chain that transcends 
time and distance, connecting the fellowship of the 
concerned. 


ROBERT J. CADIGAN 
Editor-in-Chief, 
Presbyterian Life 





CYNTHIA C. WEDEL 
National Council of the 
Churches of Christ, 
General Department of 
United Church Women 


I am delighted to know of the plans for CONCERN. 
Nothing is more needed by the Church and by the 
world today than well-informed, alert Christians. The 
ability of Presbyterian women—or any Church women 
—to be effective channels of Christian love and service 
to our world depends on their deeper understanding of 
their faith, and their greater knowledge of the possible 
channels of service. I feel sure that CONCERN will help 
make the already remarkable work of Presbyterian 
women even more useful to their world, their Church 
and their God. 





Photo Credits: Front cover—S. F. Mack; 
Page 28—Walden S. Fabry Studios; 
Back cover (Dr. Leber)—Fabian Bachrach. 
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How can we attract enough 


candidates and of the right caliber? 


This is the whole church’s task! 


AN ALARM must be sounded. It is estimated that 
the number of ministerial candidates must be 
doubled by 1970. The church cannot wait until 
1965 to rally the forces and enlist an adequate 
ministry! Tomorrow comes sooner than we 
think. The process of discovering the ablest 
youth, educating them, and placing them in their 
several theatres of service is long and complex. 
How serious the shortage will be in 1970 de- 
pends largely on whether we begin now! 

It seems incredible that among the thousands 
of Presbyterian youth entering college this fall, 
there could not be found one thousand capable 
and willing students who would seriously con- 
sider the gospel ministry. 

Equally incredible is the fact that some 
churches can exist so long without a single condi- 
date for a church vocation. A pastor of a large 
suburban church recently faced his congregation 
with this fact: “Have you stopped to realize that 
in the past seven years we have sought for our 
church a total of ten full-time workers in the 
vocations of the church—five who have served as 
ministers, three who have been directors of 
Christian Education, and two who have served 
as ministers of music—while our own congrega- 
tion has not produced a single candidate for any 
Christian vocation? . . In fact, I have searched 
the church records and find that our church has 
not produced a minister in 60 years!” 

Good Candidates Lost! What deters the “un- 
tapped” youth from taking the decisive step? 
Some are simply not informed, or they are mis- 
informed about the nature and needs of the min- 
istry. Others believe themselves unworthy of the 
vocation. Some have a too lofty view of the task, 
confusing the parson with the saint, and there- 
fore disqualify themselves. Others have serious 
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by Rev. Marcus J. Priester 
Secretary of Vocation and 

In-Service Training, General 
Division of Higher Education, 
Board of Christian Education 


misgivings about the institutional church and fear 
the “organization man” in the church more than 
they fear him in other areas of society. Some 
have been soured by “Holy Joes” on the campus. 

Many of our Negro students (and students of 
other minority groups too) fail to respond to the 
ministry because they are not convinced that this 
is where their talent and intellectual gifts can be 
utilized in dignity and maximum service. 

Certain factors in contemporary culture mili- 
tate against any easy response to the ministry on 
the part of our youth. Many youth who possess 
gifts sufficient for the ministry are not easily con- 
vinced of the ministry’s relevance today. 

The image of the minister is not as clear as 
once it was. The pastor is no longer the profes- 
sional of the community, the “parson” of the 
people. Specializations within the ordained min- 
istry and multiple-staff churches blur a once clear 
picture. Contemporary novels have done their 
part to undermine the historic and Biblical de- 
lineation of the servant of the Word. Above all 
the ministry as a profession must compete with 
other professions—medicine, science, business 
and industry—in a new and demanding way. 

The image of the ministry needs to be refur- 
bished in every generation. Caricatures must be 
challenged, the role ot the ministry examined, 
and both the church and the public faced with a 
sharper realization of who the minister is and 
what his essential task is in today’s world. 

The picture should be broadened to include 
the wide variety of specialization within the min- 
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istry in today’s world—in teaching, chaplaincies, 
campus ministries, counseling services, adminis- 
tration, in this nation and overseas. 

Youth are faced with a competition for their 
talent in the open markets of the secondary 
schools and the colleges. Fabulous scholarships 
and job opportunities are offered to the talented. 
Salary and social status, power and prestige, all 
thrust tempting offers before young men today. 

Youth today yearn to become adults. They 
yearn to be independent workmen and citizens. 
This is accentuated by trends toward earlier mar- 
riages. The prospect of four years in college and 
three years in seminary has an ominous look. It 
seems a long stretch, particularly to the high 
school senior or the college freshman. 

The family is not always a favorable influence 
in the decision for the ministry. Sometimes direct 
opposition occurs, but in more cases the influ- 
ence is indirect, subtle, and unconscious. Many 
parents have bigger ideas for their children than 
the ministry. The boy must equal his father in 
job, status and salary, if not, indeed, outdo him. 

The pressure is great now, and will probably 
be accelerated, to attract the most gifted to pro- 
fessions other than those of the arts, literature, 
philosophy, languages, or theology. A creeping 
anti-intellectualism infects our culture. The reaim 
of ideas, learning in the classical sense, and re- 
flective thinking are relegated to the “egghead”! 

Perhaps it is more obvious in theory than in 
practice that the task of rearing a dedicated and 
effective ministry is a responsibility of the whole 
church. No one agency or group of educational 
institutions can bear the full brunt of the future. 


Felivitati 
tons 
A hearty greeting to CONCERN from all your friends 
in Christian education throughout the Church! We wel- 
come this new channel of communication with real en- 
thusiasm and a sense of common cause. The name is 
singularly appropriate, for Presbyterian women are 
known for the genuine concern they evidence for the 
Church’s mission—a concern deeply rooted in the history 
of both antecedent churches and distinguished both for 
its local and its world-wide interests. Let this CONCERN 
continue among United Presbyterian Women for the 
strengthening of the Church in obedience to the Word 
of God in Christ. 
RAY J. HARMELINK, Acting General Secretary 
Board of Christian Education 
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Faced with projections for 1970, there should 
be no “ease in Zion” if the church is serious 
about desiring a strong and faithful ministry. 
Simply because the Presbyterian Church has had 
the good fortune to more than double the number 
of candidates under the care of the presbyteries, 
and to more than double seminary enrollments 
during the past 15 years, is no cause to rest easy 
on the oars. Through the Board of Christian 
Education, in co-operation with the Council on 
Theological Education and other boards and 
agencies, a concerted approach has been under 
way since 1943. These efforts must be intensified 
on every front, and new fronts must be established. 

The alternative to securing a qualified minis- 
try is obvious. In a time when the church is 
rapidly expanding, financially able to sustain a 
larger professional ministry, and offering reward- 
ing spheres of work, the understaffed church will 
look for quick answers to its personnel problems. 

Experience shows that young men and women 
enter the ministry in most instances at the recom- 
mendation of parents and pastors. 

One cannot discount the persuasiveness of min- 
isters whose devotion and humility in obedience 
to the gospel and their high calling is clearly vis- 
ible. At no time in the century has the situation in 
the public schools or on the campuses been so 
favorable to the presentation of the realistic claims 
of the ministry. No appeal to youth should be 
devoid of the “hardness” of the task that confronts 
the ministry in the contemporary world. The serv- 
ant image is the normative image of Christ and his 
church in the world. The servant image is the only 
valid image for the challenge to the ministry. 


The Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations 
wishes Godspeed and great history for the official maga- 
zine of the United Presbyterian Women, CONCERN, as 
its first issue is launched. Communications is one of the 
high priorities in all church affairs, particularly in ecu- 
menical mission and relations in such crucial times as 
these. May the editor and contributors and all concerned 
with the direction of this new magazine be given clear 
insight, broad vision, faith, and courage in interpreting to 
our Church and our time the truth which alone will make 
men free. 


CHARLES T. LEBER, General Secretary 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations 
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Dr. T. M. Taylor 


Dr. R. J. Harmelink 


Felicitations 


CONCERN will help make the already 
remarkable work of Presbyterian women 


even more useful. 


hens CO 


Godspeed and great history for the Official 
magazine of United Presbyterian Women 


CONCERN. 


We welcome this new channel of com- 
munication with enthusiasm and a sense 


of common cause. 


Congratulation 


. S to United Presbyterian 


omen on the first issue of CONCERN! 
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CONCERN . . . 4 strong link in the chain 
that transcends time and distance, con- 
necting the fellowship of the concerned. 
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Dr. E. C. Blake 


Congratulations to United Presbyterian Women on 
the first issue of CONCERN! There is nothing 
more important in the life of our new Church than 
that the whole membership of the Church should 
more fully understand the underlying reasons for 
the whole program and activity of the Church. 
We do what we do because of God’s concern for 
us and for the whole world as shown in Jesus 
Christ. May that concern be ours. 


EUGENE CARSON BLAKE 
Office of the General Assembly 


I welcome the publication of CONCERN which I 
know will be an eloquent voice speaking on behalf 
of the whole world-wide mission of our Church. | 
like the name. Concern implies both knowledge 
and feeling, both attention and response. I have 
had ample opportunity over the years to observe 
and appreciate the concern for the work of the 
Church to which women have given such devoted 
and constructive expression. That concern con- 
tinues to grow and to involve more people in a 
deeper commitment to an expanding task. 

I am sure this new magazine will help not only 
women but all of us to wider vision, a clearer un- 
derstanding and a more effective witness. More 

ar ! ! 
power to you: oN. Moms 
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“To Whom it May CONCERN” is a characteristic 
of God's call to Mankind from the very beginning. 
His offer of a New Life is free to all—no strings 
attached—but He forces no one to accept it. The 
gift of free will is, therefore, at once an inestimable 
treasure and a fearsome possession. 

It is highly significant that United Presbyterian 
Women have chosen to be concerned about God’s 
will being done on earth, and about the tragic 
needs of a naked and hungering world—our 
fellowmen. 

CONCERN is central to the life which is hid with 
Christ in God. “God so loved the world that he 
gave his only Son” means God is concerned. That 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world to him- 
self” demonstrates that concern. Our recognition 
that “if God so loved us, we also ought to love one 
another” awakens our concern. 

Congratulations and best wishes to our women 
in this great new venture—CONCERN! 

THEOPHILUS M. TAYLOR 
The United Presbyterian Church 








